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*PRANKENSTEIN’ AND ‘THE GHOST-SEER.’ 





We have here Mrs Shelley’s popular romance, and the first part of 
a work of the celebrated Schiller, in one volume, for six shillings: 
which is a thing to remind us of the line in Peter Pindar, where he 
speaks of commodities so cheap 
* As every one would buy, with cash and sense’ 

We thought we had not read the novel of the German author since 
our childhood; but on looking at it, we find that our second peru- 
sal took place but a few years ago. This is no very favourable 
evidence of its impressiveness. The truth is, the ‘ Ghost-Seer’ is 
not so much a ghost-story as the history of an imposition, and (as 
the critic in this edition has observed) a very intricate history ; 
which we take to be no true piece of Germanism, nor the fittest 
thing to have been written by the romantic and contemplative 
author. There is too much chatter and bustle in it, making it 
lengthy without the proper German sort of lengthiness; and we feel 


ourselves erroneously perplexed both with author and subject. 





Such, at least, was our impression when we last read the book. 
But anything of Schiller’s is worth reading; and the critic just | 
alluded to, whom we take to be a good judge of the ghastly, speaks | 
of the strong interest he has felt in the agency of the plot, and the | 
characters of the chief conspirator and his victim. | 

Mrs Shelley’s romance is too well known to require any account | 
of it at our hands. She has done one of those things which are 
very rare with authors,—hit upon an invention which appeals to 
some of the most universal, and yet least vulgarized feelings of mortal 
man; and accordingly ‘ Frankenstein’ has had .a rare lot in the 
history of books. It has been dramatized at the theatres, *quoted 
in Parliament, made a familiar illustration everywhere, and almost 
become a proverb. Furthermore, there are gentle and sweet things | 
init, as well as terrible: there is a Galatea to the Polyphemus 





; 
and the Polypheumus is pitied, while he is made impracticable and a | 
seare-crow. The only fault we have to find in the construction of | 
the main circumstance is, that ‘ Frankenstein’ is created out of the | 


dry bones of a charnel-house ; which is too violent an opposition of | 


Life aud Death, and also hardly consistent with the studies of a | 
speculator in such matters. A lady of Mrs Shelley’s sprightliness | 
of fancy might surely have given us something a little more vital | 
and handsome, without offence to anvbody, and without necessarily 


making the creature too pleasant. The laboratory of the chemist, 


and the mysteries of cabalism, might, we think, have been suficient 
for her purpose. We would have had the spirits of Dee and Postel 
summoned; the most powerful words of the Cabala might have 
been put in requisition; the presumptuous operator might have 


been thrown to earth with peril of his life ; and on awaking from a 


trance of terror, have beheld the imperfect and melancholy being 
reclining amidst the wreck of his retorts. 
deference to an inventor. 


But we speak with due 


We extract from this new edition the account which the fair | 
wniter has furnished for it, of the origin of her terrible story. 
er 
MRS SHELLEY’S ACCOUNT OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES THAT 
GAVE RISE TO THE ROMANCE OF * FRANKENSTEIN.’ 
‘ . . . . . 
x The Publishers of the Standard Novels, in selecting “ Franken- 
stein” for one of their series, expressed a wish that | should fur- 


« F 
Frankenstein ; or the Modern Prometheus. 


: By the Author of the 
Last Man, ' Perkin Warbeck,’ &c. 


Revised, Corrected, and Illustrated, 


witha new Entroduction by the Author.—The Ghost-Seer from the Ger- 





man of Schiller. Vo} . 


Colburn and Bentley. 


nish them with some account of the origin of the story. I am the 
more willing to comply, because I shall thus give a general answer 
to the question, so very frequently asked me—* How I, then a you 
girl, came to think of, and to dilate upon, so hideous an idea?” It is 
true that [am very averse to bringing myself forward in print ; but 
as my account will only appear as an appendage to a former produc- 
tion, and as it will be confined to such topics as have. connection 
with my authorship alone, I can scarcely accuse myself of a per- 
sonal intrusion. ¢ 

‘Tt is not singular that, as the daughter of two. persons of - 
distinguished literary celebrity, I should very early iu life have 
thought of writing. As a child I scribbled; and, my. favourite 
pastime, during the hours given me for recreation, was to. “ write 
stories’? Still I had a dearer pleasure than this, which waspjie: 
formation of castles in the air—the indulging in waking dreams— 
the following up trains of thought, which had for their subject the 
formation of a succession of imaginary incidents. My dreams were 
at once more fantastic and agreeable than my writings, In the 
latter I was a close imitator—rather doing as others had done, than 
putting down the suggestions of my own mind, What I wrote was 
intended at least for one other eye—my childhood’s companion and 
friend ; but my dreams were all my own ;~ 1] accounted for them to 
nobody ; they were my refuge when annoyed—my dearest pleasure 
when free. 

‘| lived principally in the country as a girl, and passed a consi- 
derable time in Scotland. . 1 made occasional visits to the more 
picturesque parts ; but my habitual residence was on the black and 
dreary northern shores of the Tay, near Duadee,, Blank and dreary 
on retrospection I call them; they were not so teme thea. They 
were the eyry of freedom, and the pleasant region where unheeded 
I conld commune with the creatures of my fancy, 1 wrote then— 
but in a most common-place style, It was beneath the trees of the 
grounds belonging to our house, or on the bleak sides of the wood- 
less mountains near, that my true compositions, the airy flights of 
of my imagination, were born and fostered. I did not make myself 
the heroine of my tales. Life appeared to me too common. place 
an affair as regarded myself. I could not figure to myself that 
romantic woes or wonderful events would.ever be my lot; but J was 
not confined to my own identity, and I could pepple the bours with 
creations far more interesting to me at that age, than my own sen- 
sations. 

‘ Afver this my life became bwsier, and reality stood in place of 


| fiction. My husband, however, was, from the first, very anxious 


that I should prove myself worthy of my parentage, and enrol my- 
self on the page of fame. He was for ever inciting me to obtain 
literary reputation, which even on my own part I cared for then, 
though since [ have become infinitely indifferent to it, At thus time 
he desired that I should write, not so much with the idea tiat I 
could produce anything worthy of notice, but that he might himself 


| judge how far I possessed the promise of better things hereaiter. 


Still I did nothing. Travelling, and the cares of a family, oceupied 
my time; and study, in the way of reading, or improving my ideas 
in communication with his far more cultivated mind, was all.of lite- 


rary employment that engaged my attention. 


‘In the summer of 1816, we visited Switzerland, and became the 
nighbours of Lord Byron. At first we spent our pleasant hours on 
the lake, or wandering on its shores; and Lord Byron, who was 
writing the third canto of Childe Harold,” was the only one among 
us who put his thoughts'wpon paper. These, as he brought them 


‘to us, clothed in all the light and harmony of poetry, seemed to 


stamp as divine the glories of heaven and earth, whose influences 
we partook with him. 

‘ But it proved a wet, ungenial summer, and incessant rain often con- 
fined us for days tu the house. Some volumes of ghost stories, trans- 
lated from the German into French, fell into our hands. There was 
the history of the inconstant lover, who, when he thought to clasp 
the bride to whom he had pledged his vows, found himself in’ the 


_ arms of the pale ghost of her whom he had deserted. There was 


the tale of the sinful founder of his race, whose miserable doom it 


| was to bestow the kiss of death on all the younger sons of bis fated 


house, just when they reached the age of promise. His gigantic, 
shadowy form, clothed like the ghost in Hamlet, in complete 
armour, but with the beaver up, was seen at midnight, by the 
moon’s fitful beams, to advance slowly along the gloomy avenue. 
The shape was lost beneath the shadow of the castle walls; but 
soon a gate swung back, a step was heard, the door of the chamber 
opened, and he advanced: to the couch of the blooming youths, 
cradled in healthy sleep. “Eternal sorrow sat upon his face, as he 
bent down and kissed the forehead of the boys, who from that hour 
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withered like flowers snapt upon the stalk. I have not seen these | of November,” making only a transcript of the grim terrors of my 
stories since then; but their incidents are as fresh in my mind as if | waking dream. 
I had read them roane * At first [ thought but of a few pages—of a short tale; but 
* We will each write a ghost story,” said Lord Byron; and his | Shelley urged me to develope the idea at greater length. | certainly 
proposition was acceded to. There were four of us. The noble | did not owe the suggestion of one incident, nor scarcely of one 
uuthor begun a tale, a fragment of which he printed at the end of | train of feeling, to my husband; and yet, but for his incitement, it 
his poem of Mazeppa. Shelley, more apt to embody ideas and | would never have taken the form in which it was presented to the 
sentiments in the <4 ow of brilliant imagery, and in the music of | world. From this declaration | must except the preface. As far 
the most melodious verse that adorns our language, than to invent | as [ can recollect, it was entirely written by him. 
the machinery of a story, commenced one founded on the experi- * And now, once again, I bid my hideous progeny go forth and 
ences of his early life. Poor Polidori had some terrible idea about | prosper I have an affsctinn for it, for it was the offspring of happy 
a skull-headed lady, who was so punished for peeping through a | days, when death and grief were but words, which found no true 
key-hole—what to see | forget—something very shocking and wrong | echo in my heart. Its several pages speak of many a walk, many a 
of course; but when she was reduced to a worse condition than | drive, and many a conversation, when | was not alone; and my 
the renowned Tom of Coventry, he did not know what to do with | companion was one whom, in this world, [ sball never see more, 
her, and was obliged to despatch her to the tomb of the Capulets, But this is for myself; my readers have nothing to do with these 
the only place for which she was fitted. The illustrious poets also, associations.’ 
annoyed by the platitude of prose, speedily relinguished their uncon. | 
genial task. } [Er RATUM in yesterday's first article, thirteenth line from the end of it;— 
* I busied myself to think of a story,—a story to rival those which 1 


| For * savage principle’ read * reverse principle.’] 
had excited us to this task One which would speak to the mnyste- | 


rious fears of our nature, and awaken thrilling horror-—one to make : 5 w 
the reader dread to look round, to curdle the blood, and quicken , ORIGIN OF CERTAIN WORDS.—INTERESTINGNESS OF 
the beatings of the heart. If I did not accomplish these things, my | ETYMOLOGY. 
ghost story would be unworthy of its name. I thought and pon- | 
dered—vainly. I felt that blank incapability of invention which is 
the greatest misery of authorship», when dull Nothing replies to our |  Sir,—In your review of a work on French Homonymes (No. 330) 
anxious invocations, Have you thought of a story? 1 was asked | you remark, that previous to the age of Louis XIV, rey and royne 
each morning, and each morning [ was forced to reply with a|~ . silk Rie Siemee” eel Xie - nd thea 
mortifying negative. | (reine) were pronouncec Ke 0 and oyne,’ and t “t b le 
Every thing must have a beginning, to speak in Sanchean phrase ; | French courtiers since that period have frittered away the original 
and that beginning must be linked to something that went before. | pronunciation of the language. 
The Hindoos give the world an elephant to support it, but they tiers, but must venture to differ with you in this deduction, and 
make the elephant stand upon a tortoise. Invention, ‘it must be | incline to think that the word ‘ reine’ in particular savours more of 
humbly admitted, does not consist in creating out of void, but out | . return to the original, which royne had displaced ; that is, if we 
of chaos ; the materials must, in the first place, be afforded: it can i 26 aid i , 
give form to dark, shapeless substances, but cannot bring into being | S¥PPEse the root of it to be Re Say ee en ee on 
the substance itself. In all matters of discovery and invention, _ 5eems very prebable, from the similarity of the Latin rea and regina, 
even of those that appertain to the imagination, we are continually | and the Spanish rey and reina, cum multis aliis, to the French roy 
reminded of the story of Columbus and his egg, Invention consists and rvine, or reine. 
in the capacity of seizing on the capabilities of a subject, and in the | 
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J have no liking for French cour- 





a} 


f idi d fashioning id 4 But this is by no means certain, and afier all, the word may be 

wer of moulding and fashioning ideas sugges > oii mee ‘elti 

a” 8 , € ideas suggested to it. | of Celtic derivation. In the Celtic language, roy means ‘ red.’ In 
Many and long were the conversations between Lord Byron and , © wend? ceed *Bnceatiel® ; ; Th 

Shelley, to which I was a devout but nearly silent listener. During | the Russian language, * red” and * beautiful’ are synonymes, The 


one of these, various philosophical doctrines were discussed, and | English word ‘ beautiful’ seems derived, through the Freuch ‘ beau,’ 
among others the nature of the principle of life, and whether there | from ‘ bonus’ (good) and it is certainly good to be beautiful, though 
was any probability of its ever being discovered and communicated. | 


: the beautiful are not always good. Amongst most uncivilized 
They talked of the experiments of Dr Darwin, (f speak not of what | nations, red, scarlet, and purple, have been the colours denoting 
the Doctor really did, or said that he did, but, as more to my pur- | ; ’ hs . +e , 
pose, of what was then spoken of as having been done by him,) who Powers Whence, soldiers continue to wear red uniforms. For 
preserved a piece of vermicelli in a glass case, til! by some extraor- , this reason, roy in Celtic would be the synonyme of power, i.e. a 
dinary means it began to move with voluntary motion. Not thus, King, which word is derived from the Saxon Konig, a noun formed 
— all, wey life ws ahaa Pring on corpse tah - reanimated ; fom the verb Kénnen, literally meaning ‘to can,’ i.e. to be able, 
vanism ven token of such things: perhaps none i i 
endued with vital warmth. ; 7 ‘or property. It is derived from the Saxon word reich, which as a 
* Night waned upon this talk, and even the witching hour had noun means empire, ut as an adjective means rich, for the simple 
gone by, before we retired to rest. When I placed my head on my | reason, that as riches are the source of power, so is power the 
pillow, | did not sleep, nor could I be said to think. My imagination, | source of riches. The Saxon verb reichen means, to reach to, 
unbidden, possessed and guided me, gifting the successive images | . to have within reach, to have power over; therefore the 
that arose in my mind with a vividness far beyond the usual bounds |” °° SY" : oe athad if ee GER If t Wy 
of reverie, [ saw—with shut eyes, but acute mental vision, —I saw English — — pet — oes ae 
the pale student of uuhallowed arts kneeling beside the thing he have herein mis-stated anything, I shall be happy to be set right by 
had put together. I saw the hideous phantasm of aman stretched any of your numerous readers. 
out, and then, on the working of some powerful engine, show signs 
of life, - stir one an uneasy, half vital motion. Frightful must | ne the only mode of tracing human history, without the liability of 
heer spmemely igi wonld bth oir of ay Homing civ Oy the paral or prsodieltexinooy of intro 
the world. His success would terrify the artist ; he would rush Writers, wio sometimes deceive purposely, and are sometimes lec 
away from his odious handywork, horror-stricken. He would hope away by a distorted mental vision. 
that, left to itself, the slight spark of life which he had communi- 
cated would fade ; that this thing, which had received such imper- of Janguace is the history of the world in its most extended sense, 
reap ase a) icchcaeatioonenen pom ee and can never deceive. Hitherto, alinost all the aac on etymo- 
transient existence of the hideous corpse which he had looked upon logy have been imperfect and shallow; the study, which is above 
as the cradle of life. He sleeps: but he is awakened; he opens ®!! others fascinating, has been made a dry and barren track, No 
his eyes; behold the horrid thing stands at his bedside, opening 
his,curtains, and lovking on him with yellow, watery, but specula- truly a national object to discover the sources whence the stupen- 
a | ene mine in terror. ‘The idea so possessed my mind, that dous powers of the English language have been derived, The pe" 
a thrill of fear ran through me, and I wished to exchange the ghastly will apa that all others wil searge “ i, for there is an energy ¢ 
image of my fancy for the realities araund. {[ see them still; the breeding in the Anglo-Saxon race, which, wherever they have been 
very room, the dark parquet, the closed shutters, with the moon- transplanted, has caused them to thrive beyond all other people, 
light struggling through, and the sense I had that the glassy lake | and quickly out-number the aborigenes. The whole world will I 


and white high Alps were beyond.—I could not so easily get rid of | in time become English ; a most desirable conclusion, for there will 
my hideous phantom ; still it haunted me. I must try to think of | g 


{n addition to being a most fascinating study, etymolo.y scems to 


In any case, they must be 
regarded as more or less the narrators of fables. But the history 


one man can pursue it as a whole, perhaps no one dozen ; but It Is 


, ‘ 
something else. I recurred to my ghost. story, my tiresome, un- | then exist no wars, and custom-houses will be at a considerable dis ; 
lucky ghost story! O! if I could only contrive one which would | C°U%t- — ( 
frighten my reader as I myself had been frightened that night! | i remain, BY. , , 

* Swift as light, and as cheering, was the idea that broke in upon * Your constant Reader, ‘ 


me. “TI have found it! What terrified me will terrify others ; and Junius Repivives. 
I need only describe the spectre which had haunted my midnight 


pillow.” Onjthe morrow I announced that I had thought of a P.S. Casar and Emperor were synonymes amongst the ha 
story. I began that day with the words, “Jt was on a dreary night | Romans. ‘ Raised to the purple,’ and ‘ Raised to the Empire, 
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were also equivalent. Kaisar (Cesar) is the Saxon word for 


Emperor. 
[We agree with our correspondent in looking upon etymology as 


a fascinating as well as useful study ; though it has no small perils 
for precipitate fancies. Whether it is desirable that the English 
language should become the only one, is a more doubtful question 

Uniformity of views and public feeling all over the world is a thing 
very desirable ; and we no more despair of it, than a naked inhabi- 
tant of the woods of Middlesex (could he have thought of it) would 
have had reason to despair of the present state of his posterity. 
But a certain variety in uniformity, es the great principle of all 
beauty, would be desirable still; and we should be loth, even for 
the sake of the universal empire of our English language, to part 
with the sweetness of the Italian, and the rich imagery of the East. 
Luckily, the alternative is not very pressing. Our intelligent cor- 
respondent has made a slip of his memory, in saying that the ‘ old 
Romans’ used the word Cesar as synonimous with Prince. The 
Romans, in the course of the empire, so used it; but Pliny and 
others (if we remember rightly) inform us, that the name Cesar 
originated either in something connected with a head of hair 
(cesaries), or in a word in the Punic language signifying an 
elephant.— Edit. } 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 





A THOUGHT OF DEATH, 
By Francis EpGeworrts. 

Feelings of a serene though mournful mood 
The thought of death breeds in me: to think how 
The nightingale shall pour forth from the bough 
Sweet songs, and I shall hear not ; and the wood 
Shall bud new green still, though in vain for me; 
And the soft stream that sings itself along, 
Like a young traveller, with its own slow song, 
Shall glide unalter’d on adown the lea, 
Though I lie cold.. At least let me be laid 
Iu the fresh and sweet soil, and let the shade 
Of trees o’erhang me, and some plain stone place, 
Where the young children, sporting round, may trace 
Rude words, and the eldest read with serious brow, 
* | too have liv’d and low’d,—Live and love thou.’ 


IMPROMPTU, 


spectacle In a theatre like the Haymarket, we can discern the 
fine movements of Mr Kean’s countenance, and catch, at all parts 
of the house, the delicate tones of Mr Macrgapy: but what is the 
case when we are seated at a distance, before a stage like that of 
Drury-Lane or Covent Garden? Mr Kean is obliged to rave him- 
self hoarse that we may hear him; and with all the sonorousness 
of Mr Macreapy’s voice, we lose its most touching inflections, and 
are as much deprived of the light of his countenance as of that of 
Mr Kean. We hear and see King Richard at a distance, as we 
might in looking over his palace-wall ; but what he is saying is a 
matter between him and Cutesby. Of Macheth we have a fine bird’s- 
eye view on a Scotch moor, but a crow may see as much of his face 
as we, The gods in particular, as they never use opera-glasses, 
must remain ina state of blissful ignorance. Macreapy’s face and 
Liston’s must be pretty nearly the same to them. KgELEY may 





be shewn to them in the streets as Mr Kean. 


‘ They see with equal eye, as gods of all, 
The hero threaten, and the knave look small.’ 
On this account, there is no portion of the play-going public for 
_whom we entertain a greater respect than the regular frequenters of 
| the galleries; for they must often be content to hear not above half 
, the piece, and to see nothing at all of the delicacies of expression. 
| How different with regard to the elephant! And the lion, too, 
and the boa constrictor! .It is true the nicest shades of the lion’s 
| expression may not be visible; but he does not treat us with many: 
there is a pattern of him already existing in the public mind, which 
they are content to take for granted in the actor before them, and 
| instead of being sorry at his distance, they are willing that he should 
keep it. The elephant is manifestly a fine portly actor, fit for a 
great stage, a sort of twenty Ecerrons in one. Her proboscis 
touches the feelings of the remotest spectator: and in case of a 
| speech from her or the lion, the remoteness just alluded to must 
| be held still more desirable. The ladies in the side-boxes would 
; even prefer hearing from the one shilling gallery. The roar of a 
| lion is among those musical notes that are mentioned - by the poet, 
| as being ‘by distance made more sweet.’ 

Then tne palanquins, processions, and other pomps, in connection 
| with which these performers make their appearance, are all emi- 
-nently suited to a large theatre ; and by a lucky perfection of fit- 

ness, the dialogue of the animal piece at Drury Lane is, by universal 
| consent, acknowledged to be the more approved of, the less it is 
| heard. 

In short, the theatres of Messieurs ARNoLD, Morris, Ma- 
THews and Yates, are the houses for seeing human beings in: the 


After witnessing Madame Vestris’s Performance of Pandora in the | 8° theatres are properly devoted to larger animals, and to spec- 


* Olympic Revels.’ 

If the older Pandora possess’d but a leaven 

Of the manifold charms that belong to the new, 
Prometheus’s cribbage of fire from Heaven 

Was the silliest thing he could possibly do. 
*Twas to animate man he this sad depredation 

Committed, and so call’d down wrath from the skies ; 
But where could he now steal, for man’s animation, 

Fire equal to that found in Vesrris’s eyes. 

NyRron, 


THE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 


Daury-Lang.—The Exile—Hyder Ali. 
CovEnt-Ga RDEN.—Henry the Eighth—Robert the Devil. 





| tacles becoming the desarts of Africa. 
| And here we must observe, before we conclude, (and with all 
seriousness too) that we are far from condemning these spectacles 
| of lions and elephants, on their own grounds. It was thought that 
| Dr Jounxson would have an objection to the sight of rope-dancing, 
| as frivolous; but he justly said, ‘ No: he liked to see what human 
| beings could do.’ So we like to see what other beings can do, and 
| what the human being can teach them to do. We like to contem- 
plate their figures, to see them in action, to observe how far they 
| can evince or imitate reason, and to consider bow completely their 
| ferocity is destitute of the feclings with which we commonly asso- 
| ciate the idea of it, inasmuch as it is a mere impulse of hunger, and 
can be set aside, like an alderman’s, or a judge’s, by the same 
| Process of dinner. ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| sspaccsesneiicdieanedlieede lad 


Tue wish of Senex shall be gratified. 


Irisa charge against those interesting debutantes, the boa-con- | We are o!!iged to V. Q. Z., but are obliged to be cautious how we admit 
strictors, elephants, &c., that they are unfit to make their appearance | anonymous criticism. 

in the great theatres, and that they displace their betters; but, in The writer of the article on Musical Instruments says, that for ‘ Davies 
our opinion, the greater the theatre, the more fitting the elephant, | _ “'¢"'» im bis communication, we must read * Dovis street.’ 


and their betters are better elsewhere. We are serious on this 
point, with whatever jesting it is impossible to help mingling it. 


Dramaricus shall be inserted, 


M. S. i+ informed, that the personage alluded to generally pronounced the y 
short, but not always ; and that the name was pronounced by his friends 


The great houses are so great, that they are fit for nothing but | both ways. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Lrerauity AnD Goop Taste oF AN Ama- 
Teur.—M Stumpf, the harp-maker in Great Port- 





who possesses the valuable WS. of a set of quarietis 
by Mozart, became, ditring a sojourn in Viena, the Thérézin 
frie i aud companion of Beethovea. On his return J we - " 
to England, he became anxious to send some token a te 
of his iemembrance of the happy hours he had passed Is _ 
with his illustrious friend ; and he hit upon an idea [ eox'rotg 
which every one willenvy. It was to send a com- er 
plete and costly set of Hand's works to the com + mate : 
poser, with the precantion that it should be set down peter : 
in his chamber, free of all expense. This was actu- a 





resent itself, and the rare enthusiasm of the giver.— a 

vreign Quarterly Review. Alene 
3” ¥ J Pierre 

— OConrinesce or CouRAge is conscious | Elyi 


ability—the seuse of power No man is ever wtrat! | Robert 
of attempting what he knows he can do better than 
any one else. Charles Fox felt no diffidence in 


& : \ ) 
talent for writing; tha-is, te knew bi powers and aie mye 
their limits. The torrent of bis elogueace rush d ety Frnt 


and the troops were put in motion, he felt quite | Amedia 
relieved, and had letzure to observe what an awk- 
ward figure Mr Pitt made on horseback — Hazlitt. Louise 


which these birds repose in man, in jilacing their 


no désire of concealment.— Magazine of Natural 





pecuhar to the swallow? The rock caws from the 
nest, taking courage, perhaps, from congregated | 
numbers. Does no! the sparrow twitter in its nest ? 
Is not the strange er 


nest? Theugh we may not call this singing, it as | Zerlina 


companions, were he wilfully to kill or maim a 


Secr-Pusisument.—It was probably the | _ . 
mona, or varicd monkey, of witch an amusing, though | Princess o! 
tragical aceount, isyiven by Le Viillant. In one Rosa 
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